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I. — Studies in Cymric Philology. 
By E. W. EVANS, 

PROFESSOR IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

My object in this paper is to commence a series of notes on 
questions of Cymric philology, some of which are discussed or 
suggested and others left untouched in the great text-book on 
this subject, the Grammatiea Celtiea of Zeuss. My referen- 
ces will be to the second edition, in which some errors of the 
original work have been corrected, and some important addi- 
tions made, by the learned Ebel. I shall also refer frequently 
(by the abbreviation Myv.) to a class of documents not much 
used by Zeuss or his editor, the old and early-middle Welsh 
poems, as they appear in the Myvyrian Archaeology, edition 
of 1801. Among other documents referred to will be the 
Beitrage zur Sprachforschung (Beitr.), Berlin, 1858-65, — the 
oldest copy of the Welsh Laws, known as the Venedotian (Leg. 
Ven.), referred to the twelfth century, — and the oldest copy 
of the first part of the Annales Cambria?, known as the Chron- 
icum Cambria? (Citron. Camb.), and referred to the latter part 
of the tenth century. 

I. 

A few preliminary statements in regard to the history of 
consonant changes in Welsh may conduce to the better under- 
standing of some things that follow. 
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In comparing old Welsh, as seen in the ancient glosses and 
fragments published by Zeuss and Stokes, with modern Welsh 
as seen in all compositions dating from the Reformation down, 
we perceive that there has been a general infection of conso- 
nants not initial, as follows: Old p, t, and c have become, re- 
spectively, J, d, and g ; old b and m have become/ (pronounced 
as English v~) : old d has become dd (pronounced as English 
th in the); while old g has in some cases passed into i, y, or 
close e, and in other cases disappeared. Exceptions regularly 
appear, however, in certain combinations, e. g. in st, rt, and nt. 

Extant manuscripts of the twelfth century show that these 
changes in consonant sounds had already taken place, for the 
most part, in the transition from old to middle Welsh. The 
most prominent exception is, that in middle Welsh there was 
more or less fluctuation between final p, t, c, and b, d, g. 

The changes above described I shall designate as the de- 
pression of consonants, in order to distinguish them from 
other kinds of infection, known as the aspirate and the nasal. 

While initial consonants have, in passing from old to mid- 
dle and modern Welsh, been persistent in the radical forms 
of words, the complex Welsh system of initial inflections (if 
we may so designate a system by which words undergo initial 
changes when placed in certain syntactical relations) received 
considerable increments during the middle period. 

II. 

There has been some room left for doubt as to when the 
change from old d to modern dd took place in pronunciation. 
Until about the year 1400 there was no distinctive notation 
for the latter sound ; see Stephens' Literature of the Kymry, 
p. 453. I find the clue to it, however, in earlier documents, 
by comparing two modes of spelling. In some of them d is 
used to represent this, besides its more usual sound, while in 
others, strangely enough, the same secondary office is assigned 
to t. By observing what places occupied by din the one class 
are regularly assigned to t in the other, it may be seen that 
even in early-middle Welsh (aside from such cases of initial 
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inflection as were not yet common) the subvocal dd sound 
generally obtained where it now does. 

The nearest approach that I have seen to a recognition of 
this test is in the second edition of Zeuss, where it is stated 
that t when final sometimes represents the infected d (dd~), 
but hardly when internal. Examples are given from the old- 
est copy of the Laws — where a mixed orthography prevails 
in this particular as in others. I therefore deem it important 
to call attention to the fact that in the majority of the poems 
of the twelfth century and the first half of the thirteenth, 
printed in middle Welsh orthography in the Myvyrian — in- 
cluding those taken from the Black Book of Caermarthen — 
the use of t to represent the dd sound is quite regular, not 
only when final but in other positions as well. As test exam- 
ples I give the following words in which we cannot, consist- 
ently with what is known of their history or etymology, 
suppose a mutei: Old Welsh G-riphiud (Chron. Cainb.), 
modern Gruffudd, Griffith, in one class of middle Welsh 
documents is Gruffud (Myv. I. 365), in the other, Gruffut 
(ib. 290) ; old Welsh bodin, gl. " turma," modern byddin, is 
in one class bydin (ib. 202), in the other bytin (ib. 387) ; 
modern Dafydd, David, is in one class Dafyd (ib. 198), in 
the other Dauit (ib. 336) ; modern bardd, bard," (compare the 
jSdpcSoi of Strabo,) is in one class bard (ib. 337), in the other 
bart (ib. 230); modern Gwyddel, Irishman, (compare old 
Irish Gaedal,) is in one class Gwydel (ib. 174), in the other 
Gwitel (ib. 80) ; modern heddiw, to-day, (from diw or div, 
day,) is in one class hediw (ib. 415), in the other hetiw (ib. 
165) ; modern ymddiddan, conversation, (from diddjin,') is in 
one class ymdidan (ib. 173), in the other ymtitan (ib. 265) ; 
so also ymtial, revenge (ib. 79), modern ymddial, from old 
Welsh digal (Chrou. Cainb.). The list might be extended in- 
definitely. 

It detracts nothing from the force of the argument to say 
that there are exceptional instances of variable spelling in the 
same document. The evidence, then, goes to show, what we 
should expect from analogy, that as a general fact the infec- 
tion of old d took place in the transition to middle Welsh. 
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But whether the dd sound was altogether unknown in old 
Welsh is a question which I do not at present discuss. 

III. 

Zeuss observes that since the quantity of vowels is not 
marked in British MSS. it must be " determined by compari- 
son," that is, by comparison with Irish and Latin words, lat- 
inized British and Gallic names, etc. Doubtless the conclu- 
sions to which he is thus led are generally correct so far as 
old Welsh is concerned ; but he often falls into error in 
assuming the persistence, in later Welsh, of original short 
vowels. 

In considering the quantity of Welsh vowels I leave unac- 
cented syllables out of the account, because the tendency of 
the modern language is to make them all short without regard 
to their origin — diphthongs, of course, excepted.. The accent, 
it should be observed, is almost always on the penult. In 
regard to the quantity in accented syllables and monosylla- 
bles I have two general facts to state which do not seem to 
have been observed. 

1. In monosyllables and accented syllables the vowel is 
regularly made short when followed by two (or more) conso- 
nants. This statement must be understood as referring to 
the inherent quantity of the vowel itself ; for on account of 
the time required for the distinct utterance of two consonants 
the syllable may still be called long. When a long vowel is 
thrown into such a position, by composition, derivation or 
other grammatical process, it is shortened : thus eryfder, 
strength, from cryf, strong ; undeb, union, from un, one ; porfa, 
pasture, from fori, to graze ; etc. The rule holds good even 
when the second of the two consonants is i or w : thus moliant, 
praise, from molt, to praise ; gweddwon, widows, from gweddw ; 
etc. But we must avoid the error of treating w as a conso- 
nant in the diphthong wy (pronounced very much as French 
oui in bouillon) ; thus gwelwyd, was seen, from gweled, to see. 
The exceptions to the rule are very few, and arise from syn- 
aeresis ; thus gwndnt, they do, older gwnaant. We must ex- 
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elude from this rule, as properly belonging to the following, 
such words as ofn, cwbl, gwobr, and others ending in two con- 
sonants the last of which is /, n, or r ; for they are really dis- 
syllables (formerly sometimes written ofyn, cwbyl, gwobyr, 
etc.), although on account of the very short quantity of the 
last syllable they are treated in verse as monosyllables. 

2. Vowels followed by only one consonant (in monosylla- 
bles and accented syllables) are, as a very general rule, long, 
when the consonant is b, d, g,f, or dd, — that is to say, when 
it belongs to the class of depressed consonants, or those which 
have -undergone the change before mentioned as marking the 
transition from old to middle Welsh. A very few words are 
excepted, — ag and nag when not emphasized, rhag, ab, and 
possibly one or two others, that have not occurred to me. All 
the examples given in Zeuss under the head of " Vocales 
Britaimicae Breves " conform, in their modern forms, to the 
rule ; that is, the original short quantity has been lengthened : 
thus, mdb, son, old Welsh map ; cad, battle, old Welsh cat ; 
lldfar, speech, old Irish lobar ; mefl, disgrace, Irish mebul ; 
gof, smith, Gallic gob; e'bol, colt, from primitive ep, horse ; 
cog, cook, old Welsh coc, Lat. coquus ; rhyd, ford, old Welsh 
rit ; Uydan, broad, old Welsh litan ; byd, world, old Irish bith ; 
Dyfed, Demetia ; etc. 

That the depression of consonants and the lengthening of 
preceding short vowels were chronologically connected will 
appear evident when we consider, further, that before single 
consonants not depressed the vowel (in monosyllables and ac- 
cented syllables) is very frequently short — always so in the 
cases where p, I, c, and m remain : thus llac, loose ; llyffant, 
toad ; colon, heart ; cyllell, knife ; crwm, bent ; gwan, weak - ; 
llong, ship ; copa, top, summit ; gyru, to drive ; cusan, a kiss ; 
cetyn, a piece, a bit ; chwythu, to blow ; etc. But before I 
cases of short quantity are rare ; ch regularly lengthens the 
preceding vowel ; so also in monosyllables does s. The con- 
dition is here implied, of course, that the consonant is not fol- 
lowed by another. Formerly consonants not depressed, 
except I and those represented by two characters (11, th, ng, 
etc.) were often doubled, to indicate the short quantity of the 
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preceding vowel ; thus, givann, gyrru, cettyn, etc. It should 
be added that ng — which generally represents an original nc 
— always shortens the preceding vowel, as if it were still two 
consonants. 

Long words have a secondary accent, preceding the primary. 
It is subject to the two foregoing rules of quantity, except 
where it falls on the prefixes cyd and di ; in that case the 
vowel remains long even before two consonants ; thus, cydsyl- 
weddoldeb, didreftadu. 

IV. 

In treating of the derivation of substantives and adjectives 
in Welsb, Zeuss makes no mention of the termination -ing, 
which in the early poets, (old and early-middle), occurs not in- 
frequently. In the oldest Welsh MSS. g is used to represent 
(besides its more usual sound) the sound now represented by 
ng : thus in the Black Book of Caermarthcn, Freigc, modern 
Ffrainc, the French, or France ; Tegigil, modern Tegeingl, a 
local name (Myv. I. 578). Hence -ing is usually disguised 
as -ig ; thus Ergig, modern Urging, a local name (ib.). In 
late-middle copies of the earlier writings the spelling -ing 
prevails. 

This termination is often used with a patronymic force. It 
appears also in the names of certain districts, most of which 
are known to be derived from personal names. 

Thus in Gwalchmai, a poet of the twelfth century (Myv. I. 
194), Cynan Ooeling, Cynan, of the race of Coel : in Cynddelw, 
also a poet of the twelfth century (ib. 232), Kynverehing 
werin, the people of the race of Cynvareh; o vonet Coelig, of 
Coelian stock ; o Vaelgynig (rhyming with ig, that is ing, dis- 
tress), of the race, or country, of Maelgwn ; roted ardunyant 
ar Dinodig, honor has been bestowed on Dinoding, that is, on 
the country of Dunawd (the Dinoot of Beda). Of the old 
poets, Taliesin (ib. 71) has Ooeling ; Meigaut (ib. 159) has 
Cadelling, of the race of Cadell, and Dogfeiling, of the race 
of Dogmael ; Golyddan (ib. 157) has Glywysyg, which in a 
copy of Nennius referred to the tenth century is spelt Q-levis- 
ing. This is the ancient name of some district in South Wales, 
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derived from the personal name Glewys (see Stevenson's 
Nennius). Price, in his Hanes Cymru, erroneously retains the 
early-middle spelling, Gflewysig. 

Does -ing represent the -incus, -inca, -incum (Z. 807), of 
Gallic personal and local names ? 



V. 

The Juvencns gloss, " istlinnit, profatur," (Beitr. iv. 392) 
is mentioned in the second edition of Zeuss as if it were the 
Only example of the preservation in Welsh of the third singu- 
lar present indicative active in -it; compare Irish -id and 
Latin -it. 

In the old Welsh poems, which although they come to us in 
a corrupt form — that of imperfect translations into middle 
Welsh — yet often preserve archaic features, I find frequent 
examples of the use of this termination, generally depressed, 
however, in the later copies, to -id. Thus in the Elegy of 
Cynddylan, by Llywarch Hen (Myv. I. 109) : 

Eryr Pengwern pell gelvvid heno ; 
Ar wacd gwyr gwelid. 

The eagle of Pengwern calls afar to-night ; 
Over the blood of men it watches. 

In Llevoed Wynebglawr : golut byteyt dydau (Myv. 1. 154), 
worldly wealth goes, comes; guae drut ny chretit (il>. 155), 
woe to the presumptuous one that does not believe ; difrys 
guanec, diffustit traeth (ib.), the wave hastens, it beats the 
shore. 

In the " Englynion Cain Cynnwyre," of unknown author- 
ship but undoubtedly old : gorchwythid gwynt uwch aber, strong 
blows the wind over the estuary ; cyrchid carw dan vrig derwen, 
the stag seeks the shelter of the oak ; anrheithid rhywynt anial, 
the tempest ravages the forest. (Myv. III. 142.) 

Among the proverbs, which, it should be observed, often 
bear internal evidence of having been drawn from old Welsh 
sources, many examples in point occur, including the follow- 
ing : anghwaneeid mevl mazvrair, boasting adds to the disgrace 
(Myv. III. 147) ; elid bryd yn ol breuddwyd, the fancy goes 
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according to the dream (ib. 15o) ; gwnelid anghelfydd an- 
nerth, weakness makes unskillful (ib. 161) ; llyvidy ciygwaew 
y brother ag ev, the dog licks the spear wherewith he is wound- 
ed (ib. 163) ; rhetid maen oni gafo wastad, the stone rolls till 
it finds the plain (ib. 176). 

Aside from the proverbs I have found no examples of the 
use of this termination in prose. It occurs two or three 
times (doubtless as an archaism) in the poetry of the twelfth 
century, and then disappears. None of the Welsh gramma- 
rians, so far as I know, have recognized it at all. Translators 
have generally confounded it with the imperative active -it or 
-id, which sometimes occurs, later, for the usual -et or -ed. 

VI. 

In treating of the Welsh passive conjugation, Zeuss gives 
the present (and future) indicative ending -ir; to which, in 
the second edition, the less frequent -awr is added. No men- 
tion is made in either edition of the very important forms 
-ator, -etor, -itor (sometimes, -otor, -iator, -etawr, -itior, -itiawr) ; 
compare Irish -iihir, -ither, in passives, and -adar, -edar, -idir, 
in deponents ; also, Latin -atur, -etur, -itur. 

These passive endings (occasionally depressed in our copies 
to -ador, -idiawr, etc.) occur frequently in the old Welsh poets, 
and sometimes in the earlier poets of the middle- Welsh period : 
e. g. in Llywarch Hen (My v. I. 107), cenau Oyndrwyn cwyn 
itor, the offspring of Oyndrwyn is bewailed; in the Gododin, 
gxveinydiawr ysgwydawr yngweithen (ib. 7), shields are pierced 
in the combat ; in various old poems which have been attrib- 
uted to Taliesin, gwelattor arwyddion (ib. 33), signs are seen ; 
golchettawr ei lestri,bid gloew ei vrecei (ib. 39), his vessels are 
washed, his wort is clear ; hyd tra fwy fyw nrybwylletor (ib. 
70), as long as I live he shall be commemorated; cathl gwae 
canhator cylch Prydain amgor (ib. 75), the song of woe is sung 
round Britain's borders; in Llevoed Wynebglawr (ib. 154), 
pob llyvur llemityor arnau, every coward will be trampled upon ; 
in Gwalchmai (ib. 197), ef gwr gwelitor, he is seen (appears 
as) a man ; in Oynddelw (ib. 205), arwyrain Owain cain 
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cenitor, the praise of Owain is (or, will be) fitly sung. Again 
in the proverbs, elywitor corn can ni weler (ib. III. 151), a 
horn will be heard though it be not seen ; telitor gwedi hal- 
awglw (ib. 177), there is paying (lit. it is paid) after false 
swearing. Besides the two last I have found no examples in 
prose. 

Like -ir, these endings are present or future, singular or 
plural, according to the connection. But unlike -ir and the 
other passive endings, they are used only in the third person. 
At least I have failed to find a single example of their use in 
the first or second person, in the whole mass of documents 
published in the Myvyrian. Yet the pronouns of the first and 
second persons occur so frequently in the early poetry that 
we have a right to expect such examples, if they were not 
precluded by usage. I must therefore dispute the correct- 
ness of the statement made by Zeuss and others, that the 
Welsh language preserves no remnant of the personal conju- 
gation in the passive voice. 

Br. Owen Pughe, who is a very unsafe guide in early Welsh, 
calls verbs in -ator or -iator gerunds, and verbs in -itor or -etor 
supines, translating thus : " adeiliator, in building," " adeil- 
itor, to be building." It is to be regretted that these fictions 
are reproduced in the Welsh introduction to the second edi- 
tion of the Myvyrian, lately issued. I am not aware, indeed, 
that the real character of these verb-endings has ever been 
pointed out. 

VII. 

Zeuss derives Cymro, Cambrian, from cyn-, synonymous 
with Latin con-, and bro, region, Gallic brog. The name would 
thus mean compatriot. The plural, Cymry, might come by 
umlaut from Cymro, after the analogy of ffyn, staves, from 
ffon. 

But the feminine of Cymro in middle and modern Welsh 
is Cymraes. This points to Cymra as the earlier masculine 
form, which, again, might give Cymry as the plural by umlaut 
after the analogy of bustych, steers, from bustach. 

An earlier Cymra is also indicated by the name of the lan- 
guage, Cymrae'g (middle Cymraec, Myv. I. 2712); thus 
2 
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G-wyddeleg, the Irish language, from Crwyddel, Irishman ; 
G-wenhwyseg, the Gwentian dialect, from Gwentwys, etc. 

It is Cymra (as opposed to Cymro) that is indicated, again, 
by the adjective Cymreig, Cambricus ; compare Ffrengig, Gal- 
licus, from Ffranc, Gallus ; gwyrenig, from gwyran ; gwledig, 
from gwlad, etc. 

There are no analogies whatever for deriving any one of 
these words from the form Cymro ; we should have, instead, 
Cymroes, Cymroffg and Cymroig, which forms never occur. 

In view of these facts I cannot but regard the etymology 
of the name Cymry as still unexplained. I do not discuss the 
theory of its identity with the Cimbri of the Romans, except 
so far as to say that any argument against that theory based 
on Zeuss's account of the origin of the word would be, worth- 
less. 

We have an analogous case in middle Welsh Cornaw, Corn- 
wall (Myv. II. 267). The more frequent form Cernyw (as a 
derivative whose ending begins with a slender vowel) indi- 
cates the root Cam (as opposed to Corn). This we accord- 
ingly find in the Latin Carnabii. 

The orthographical distinction between Cymry, as the name 
of the people, and Cymru, as the name of the country, (pro- 
nounced alike,) is a late one. In early-middle writings both 
are spelt with a final y, usually Cymry; in the oldest copy of 
the Laws, referred, as already stated, to the twelfth century, 
the spelling is Kemry (Leg. Ven. 2) ; in the Black Book of 
Caermarthen, also referred to the twelfth century, Kimry 
(Myv. I. 578). 

The following early readings are also worthy of notice : 
Camaraes, a Welsh woman (Leg, Ven. 96) ; Kymeraffe, the 
Welsh language (Brut Gruffudd ab Arthur, Myv. II. 155). 
But however the early-middle scribes varied the spelling in 
other respects, they never doubled the m in Cymro or any of 
its derivatives. This shows that they had no idea of its being 
compounded of eyn- and bro. Dr. Owen Pughe adopted the 
spelling Cymmro in order to make it agree, as he supposed, 
with his theory of the etymology (cyn, first, and bro, which 
should really give us eynfro, however) : and the remarkable 
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Cynmraeg of Zeuss must be another accommodation of the 
same sort, taken from some erratic modern writer ; it is judi- 
ciously left out of the second edition. 

Meilyr, a poet of the close of the eleventh century and the 
first half of the twelfth (My v. I. 191), has clas Cymreyt 
(Cymreydd, as the rhyme shows), which Dr. Owen Pughe 
translates " the region of connected mountains," intending 
Wales, but assuming the name Oymreydd to be compounded 
of cyn~, and bre, height. I cannot doubt, however, that it is 
another plural of Oymro — indicating Oymra again as the ear- 
lier form ; compare glenydd, banks, from glan ; gwledydd, 
countries, from gwlad; trigfejdd, abodes, from trig/a, etc. 
I give the passage with a translation. 

Edewia eurwas clas Cymreyt, 
Canawon Mordai, mynogi ryt, 
Dytwyreo Owain Eingl didudyt. 

The illustrious one of the land of the Cymry (the race of Mordai, of lavish 
generosity) did promise that an Owain should arise, the expeller of the English. 

Mordai was a country of the northern Cymry, celebrated 
in the Gododin. To the northern Cymric heroes, much lauded 
in the old poets for their generosity, the Welsh of the middle 
ages were fond of tracing their pedigrees. The reference in 
the passage is evidently to a reputed prophecy of Myrddin, 
still extant (Myv. I. 144), in which it was promised that an 
Owaiu should reconquer England as far as London. Meilyr 
would fain see this prophecy fulfilled in the fortunes of his 
young contemporary, Owain Gwynedd. 

That Pughe has entirely misapprehended the meaning of 
the above lines appears, further, in his making the verb edewia 
govern an indirect object, thus : " promised the sons of Mor- 
dai that," etc. This, though good English, would be a 
gross solecism in Welsh ; the preposition i, to, being required 
after the verb in such a case. 

VIII. 

Zeuss mentions the Armoric adverb quet (pronounced kef), 
used in negative sentences like the French pas or point, as of 
uncertain origin ; and when it is used in affirmative sentences 
he seems to miss its precise force. Examples : ne tardomp 
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quet " ne tardemus ;" me carhe gouzout quetgoude " scire certe 
opto postea " (better, scire paululum opto postea) ; heb quet 
anam " sine ulla macula." The word should be explained 
by the Welsh cat (diminutive celyn), a piece, a bit. The 
above examples would be literally translated thus : Let us 
not delay a bit, — I wish to know a bit, after this, — without 
a bit of stain. 

The reader should understand that qu for k or c is to be 
accounted for by the use, in Armoric, of French modes of 
of spelling. 

IX. 

In the second edition of Zeuss the following words are men- 
tioned as exhibiting in old Welsh the Celtic infinitive in -m 
(compare Irish -am, -em), to wit: dierchim, ad poscendum 
(Cod. Lichf.), modern i erehi ; diprim, gl. "essum", food, 
eating, Cornish dibbry, to eat; molim, laudare (Cb.), modern 
moli. It would thus appear that in infinitives middle and 
modern -i represents old -im. 

Among the Luxemburg glosses is " douohinnom, austum," 
that is, haustus, draught, drawing. In the second edition of 
Zeuss, modern " gwehyn, exhaustio," is suggested in explana- 
tion of this gloss — with an unnecessary query, I think : com- 
pare gwehynydd dwfr, drawer of water (Bible) ; and as to the 
vowel-change compare nouitiou, gl. " nundinae," modern 
newidiau; bodin, gl. "turma," early-middle bedin (Myv. I. 
85); kegin, "coquina" (Mab.) ; etc. Again, as to the 
change of do-guohinn to do-uohinn, here postulated, there are 
several other old Welsh glosses which show that initial de- 
pression, in composition, was already incipient (Z. xxvii). 
But what is -om ? As do-, later dy- (ad) is usually a prefix to 
verbs, and the use of the infinitive as a verbal noun (like Eng- 
lish verbal nouns in -ing) is very common in Welsh, I am led 
to consider do-uohinn-om (q. d. dywehinno), as exhibiting an- 
other old Welsh form of the infinitive in -m. Through -aum 
and -om, from an older -am, we may suppose the interchange- 
able infinitive endings -aw and -o of middle and modern Welsh 
to have come. 

That -aw in infinitives represents an original -am, I pro- 
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pose to show by the rhymes in the Gododin. In our me- 
diaeval Copies of that poem the infinitive -aw rhymes with 
Haw, taw, anaw, ffaw, gognaw and arnaw; see the text of 
Williams ab Ithel. 

Haw, hand, was originally lam ; compare old Irish lam, 
hand. 

Taw, silent, quiet, was tarn; compare Ir. tdmh, still, quiet. 

Anaw, spirit, inspiration (not " harmony," as Pughe 
has it), was andm; compare Irish anam, life, soul, in which, 
however, the quantity differs. To justify my definition of 
anaw I could cite many early examples ; let the following 
from Gwalchmai (Myv. I. 198) here suffice: Owain anger- 
dawl, anaw anfeidrawl,aer^wrawlwrhydri, — the ardent Owain, 
of unbounded spirit, of battle-braving heroism. 

Ffaw, glory, is the Lat. fdma. 

Gognaw, which seems to be used in the Gododin as a 
proper name, I pass over, because I am ignorant of its origin ; 
from analogy I would infer guocndm as the original form. 

The compound arnaw or arno, on him, must be resolved 
into ar-n-dm ; compare em (modern ef, he or him) in the 
Juvencus glosses ; also compare the similarly compounded 
words ynddaw or ynddo (yn-d-dm), in him; rhagddaw or 
rhagddo (rac-d-dm) , be fore or against him; arnynt (ar-n-hwynt) , 
on them ; trwyddoch (trwy-d-aivcK), through you ; etc. That 
the -aw or -o of this class of compounds was -am, in some dia- 
lect, at a time at least two hundred years later than that as- 
signed by critics to the composition of the Gododin, is shown 
by the example racdam, that is, rhagddaw, in the Juvencus 
glosses (Beitr. iv. 407), which are referred to the ninth century. 

As au (aw) in those cases where it is interchangeable with 
o, regularly represents a primitive a (Z. 94), we may infer 
that the quantity of the infinitive -am was long in Welsh, al- 
though it does not appear to have been long in Irish. The 
first change was doubtless to -aum or -om; in the Luxemburg 
glosses, o for the more usual au prevails ; thus -ol for -aul, -oc 
for -auc, and -om for -aum. The next step was to -auv or -ov; 
thus dauu, that is dauv, son-in-law, in the Oxford glosses, for 
primitive dam (Z. 1055), middle and modern daw ; so also 
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ttof, still preserved in the compound llofrudd, murderer, liter- 
ally red-handed, for primitive lam, middle and modern Haw. 
The infection of the m in -dm took place, exceptionally, before 
the transition to middle Welsh ; otherwise we should regularly 
find, in middle Welsh, -awf or -of instead of -aw or -o. As 
another indication that -am in infinitives was long (as well as 
in the other cases where it passed into middle Welsh -aw'), it 
may be observed in the Gododin and the other old Welsh 
poems that it was never made to rhyme with the superlative 
ending -am, or with the verb-ending -am of the first person 
singular, both of which were short, and passed into middle 
Welsh -av (the modern -of). In Armoric the infinitive end- 
ings -im and -am passed, respectively, into -if and -of: thus 
dibrif, to eat, for diprim, and guisquaf, Welsh guisgaw, to 
clothe. 

The dm postulated above, in arnaw and other compounds 
of that class, as another form for em, he or him, (au or o for 
ef,~) is preserved, regularly, in middle and modern o, he or 
him ; thus gwelais o, I saw him, gwelwyd o, he was seen. In 
efo, he or him, we are to recognize ef-o (em-am) ; so also efe 
is ef-ef (em-em); compare hwynthwy (hwynt-hwy), they or 
them; hyhi (hi-hi), she or her; tydi (ti-ti), thou or thee; 
etc. These doubled pronouns (analogous to Latin sese) are 
somewhat more emphatic than the simple forms, and are ac- 
cented on the last syllable. 



One of the most important of the Ogmian inscriptions is 
that found at St. Dogmael's in Wales ; see Stokes' Three 
Irish Glossaries. It is bilingual ; the Ogmian being Sagram- 
ni maqi Cunatami, and the Latin, Sagrani fill Cunotami. 
The interpretation is (The stone) of Sagranos the son of Ou- 
natamos ; the old Celtic masculine declension, -os, -i, being 
well established by Gallic inscriptions. Of the variations 
here seen in the forms of the two proper names, I take those 
cf which I have found the exact phonetic equivalents in mid- 
dle Welsh. 

Sagranos in middle Welsh would regularly be Saeran; com- 
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pare Maelgwn for Maglocunus. I find the name Saeran in the 
Genealogy of Welsh saints (Myv. II. 51). 

In maqi we are to recognize Irish mac, Welsh map, son. 
Stokes infers makvos as the primitive form. Notwithstanding 
the usual correspondence of British p to Irish c, the form mac- 
cwy, youth, is found in old and middle Welsh writings ; e. g. 
in Llywarch Hen (Myv. I. 128) and in Cynddelw (ib. 252). 
There are several other words in which the Welsh has both 
the c form and the p form ; e. g. in taleen, that is, tal-pen, 
front of the head, forehead. This is probably an admixture 
arising from some ancient contact of British with Irish tribes. 

Cunatamos would regularly be Cunadqf in middle Welsh ; 
and the name is found in precisely this form in the Triads of 
the War-horses (Myv. II. 21). The same name occurs also 
as Ounedaf and Cyndaf; compare the Cuneglasus of Gildas, 
which in middle Welsh is Kynlas (Myv. I. 85). In Liber 
Landavensis, which mixes old and middle forms, we find the 
name as Conatam (228) and as Condaf (132). In early Ar- 
moric it is Conatam (Z. 111). 

As to the cun (cuna-, eune-, cuno-,') of this and other 
British names, e. g. Maglocunus, Cunobelinus, Zeuss compares 
Welsh own, summit ; but in the early poets I often find the 
identical form cun in the sense of chief or captain : e. g. in 
Cynddelw (Myv. I. 210), rybydwn bencerd ben cun, I was' the 
chief minstrel of the chief captain; also (ib. 233), un katkun 
vol katki Aeron, one war-chief like the war-dog of Aeron. In 
a late-middle version of the " Officium B. Mariae " (ib. 559), 
occurs Duw ben cun, God the Supreme King. 

If the tarn in Cunatam were long, the name would mean, 
the silent chief; but in that case the middle Welsh form should 
be Cunadaw. Other evidence that it was short I find in the 
fact that in a poem attributed to Taliesin (certainly of old 
Welsh origin), the name rhymes with -of (old Welsh -am) of 
the first person singular of the verb ; also with haf, summer 
(old Welsh ham, Cod. Lichf.), which is now long in conse- 
quence of the depression of the m, but was originally short 
(compare Irish sam). As to the meaning of tarn, I have not 
yet satisfied myself; is it the Irish team, able ? 
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The name Cunadaf or Cunedaf, as the equivalent of Cuna- 
tam should, for historical reasons, be carefully distinguished 
from Cunedda, which represents the Cunedag of Nennius. 
The latter means the good chief, from cun, and dag, good, 
modern da ; compare Irish deagh. The person designated by 
the name in Nenuius is he that is celebrated, later, as Cun- 
edda Wledig. In the Triads of the Isle of Britain his name 
is written Cunedda Wledig (My v. II. 10, 68). So also in 
later copies of the genealogies of Welsh Saints (ib. 34, 41); 
but in an early-middle copy, where the dd sound is regularly 
represented by d, it is Kuneda Wledic (ib. 23). In the tran- 
sition from old to middle Welsh a final g, following a vowel, 
is dropped. Tims the descent of Cunedda from Cunedag is 
perfectly regular, and a final / is entirely foreign to it. 

Owing to the failure to distinguish between Cunedda and 
Cunedaf, there has been a troublesome dispute, in which Mr. 
Stephens, author of the Literature of the Kymry, has joined, 
as to the time in which Cunedda Wledig lived. The legend 
is that he came, with his sons, from a district of the northern 
Cymry called Manau Guotodin (the Gododin, better G-ododd- 
in, of Aneurin), to North Wales, and expelled the Irish from 
some of his ancestral possessions in that region. Some 
writers, accepting the account in Nennius, in the genealogies 
of Welsh saints and other repositories of Welsh history and 
tradition, that he was the great-grandfather of Maelgwn Gwyn- 
edd (the Maglocunus of Gildas) who is known to have lived 
in the sixth century, naturally assign Cunedda to the fifth. 
Others, quoting the testimony of Taliesin in the poem above 
mentioned, that a chieftain named Cunedaf was his contem- 
porary and patron, conclude, either that Cunedda should be 
assigned to the sixth century, or that the poem is spurious. 
It does not appear to have occurred to the disputants that 
Cunedda and Cunedaf might be very different names. 

The confusion seems to have begun with the late-middle or 
early-modern scribe whose copy of the poem is printed in the 
Myvyrian (I. 71). For Cunedaf he erroneously writes Cun- 
eddaf, and in one instance Cunedda, which destroys the 
rhyme, thus : 

Cyn cymnn Cnnedda 
Rym a fai biw blith yr haf. 
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Restore the rhyme by substituting Ounedaf, and for cymun 
read cymyn, then translate : — 

Before the slaying of Cunedaf 
I had milch cows in the summer. 

Another fact that has contributed to the confusion is, that 
in some translations of an obscure passage of the poem, Cu- 
nedaf is called the son of Edern, while in the genealogies 
Cunedda is also called the son of Edern. Such a coincidence 
could have no great significance in its bearing on the ques- 
tion, in any case ; it can have none whatever after it has been 
shown that Cunedda and Cunedaf (elsewhere Cunadaf,. as we 
have seen,) represent two originals so different as Cunedag and 
Cunatam. There may have been many Ederns in the period 
of which we speak ; indeed we read of two, namely, the father 
of Cunedda Wledig, and that one of the sons or grandsons 
of the latter from whom the Welsh district of Edeyrniawn is 
said to have been named ; see Price, in Hanes Cymru. We 
might, without chronological difficulty, suppose the latter 
Edern to be the one mentioned in the poem of Taliesin. 

I would not be understood to suppose that the Cunatam of 
Taliesin was the same person with the Cunatam of the inscrip- 
tion. Indeed it must be conceded that the preservation of 
the old Celtic genitive in the inscription indicates an antiq- 
uity far higher than the sixth century ; unless we suppose, 
what is not very probable, that there was a learned class in 
the sixth century who understood, and still used for special 
purposes, a language much older than that which was spoken 
nd sung in their day. 



